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“In tempore ad eam veni, quod rerum 
mnium est primum.” 


Icame in time, which of all things is the 
eatest. ’ 





TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER 


Kensington, 23d July, 1828. 
y FRIENDS, 


| Wuen we first heard of the enter- 
ise of Mr. O’Connell with regard to 
e county of Clare, I thought it my 
ty to call upon you to give him all the 
pportin your power ; but I did it with 






























lly up to his professions. I suspected 
st: | had conviction next: and, at 
st, | have proof, that his intention was 
t, and is not, to act up to these profes- 
ns. It is, therefure, my duty (part of 
ich, indeed, I have already perform- 
) to inform you of the grounds of this 
picion, of this conviction, and to lay 
fore you the proots that I possess. 
ery thing depended upon his coming 
England immediately. 1 not only 
ed this in print as early as possible, 
tI told it to friends of his who were 

ndon, and I wrote it to a very de- 

lriend of his in Dublin. 
1 CAME IN TIME, which of 
— is the greatest.” These were 
Words of as great a character as Mr. 
onnell, or, at any rate, of as great 
blitician 5 and I much question if 
‘Politician or if ever leader of men 
ny character, were urged on to des- 
*b by motives so strong as those that 
"to have pushed on Mr. O’Con- 
by wowever, I need say no more to 
ey of preface : _ rindg | 

ie shiek 

t for your sober-coupidpraiign: 


$ express condition, that he should act 


MR, O'CONNELL. 

Ir is, it seems, settled, that this gen- 
tleman is not coming to England, in 
order to take his place in Parliament, 
until next year: and, it the Parliament 


-|do not open until the usual time of the 


year, not, of course, for six months to 
come! What are to be the excuses for 
this, I do not know: those that the 
Morninc Caronicre (organ of the 
base Whigs) has offered for it are the 
most miserable ever suggested by insin- 
cerity and timidity conjoined. The chief 
ground alleged is, that there ought to be 
time for discussion.” For discussing 
what? Whether he be authorized by law 
to take his seat! How is that matter 
to be discussed more than it has been, 
until Ae come to take it? The discussion 
of that question has already taken place; 
why then wait fur more discussing, more 
talk about it, before he come? 

But it seems to be forgotten, that 
even this foolish excuse cannot serve Mr. 
O’Connetit. He cannot possibly wait 
for discussions on this subject; because 
he stoed upon the ground, that he had 
a legal right (if chosen) to take his 
seat. Those who wish to apologize for 
this unaccountable backwarduess say, 
that “the town is now emptying, the 
“ Jawyers are going on the circuit, and 
“the Parliament is ahout to be pro- 
© pogued.” A very good set of reasons 
for a play-actor to postpone his first ap- 
pearance on the stage in a favourite 
character in which he wishes to. shine, 
and by which he wishes to fill his 
pockets; but a most miserable excuse 
for Mr. O’Connett., who had a duty to 
perform, who had a solemn pledge to 
redeem ; and yet this is the excuse made 
for him by the Morning Chronicle! 
Others say, that, if he had come now, he 
would have been sent to Newgate, and 
then, ‘“‘ when the session closed, ALL 
would have been over.” Ali! what do 
they mean by all! All the franking, to 
be sure; but, if he really had some 





| beagle parliament, and if he had 
here on ay 2 gaa July, as he 
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might have been, was there not plenty 
of time for discussion ; and would not 
his enterprise have had all the advan- 
tageous effects that novelty could have 
added to its intrinsic merits? And, do 
we not all know that a réchauffé, as the 
French call a warmed-up dish, though 
assisted by all the spices in the world, 
has never the fine relish of the first day’s 
cookery? “ Strike while the iron is hot,” 
js a maxim as old as the anvil and the 


ore. If you suffer the feeling to cool, | 


you must kindle it anew; and to rekindle 
it is more, and much more, difficult than 
to kindle it at first. 

Besides, do those, who make these 
apologies, reflect on the strong suspi- 
cion, to say no worse of it, that they are 
casting on Mr. O‘Connext, when they 
talk of “all being over” * Do they thus 
reflect, when they take it for granted, 
that he would not have been suffered to 
take his seat, and would have been sent 
to Newgate for attempting itt He him- 


self cannot say this, he cannot affect to 
think this, without proclaiming himself 
to be a practiser of duplicity to which 


one is unable to affix a suitable epithet. 
For, what did he tell the people of 
Criare!? He told them this: “I de- 
“clare to you, on the word of a Gen- 
‘““rpeman and a Lawyer, that, as the 
** law now is, I am, without taking the 
** oaths, qualified to sit and vote in par- 
** liament ; and that, if you elect me, I 
** will do both.” What do these apolo- 
gists mean then, by its being “ al over,” 
as soon as he should present himself in 
the House of Commons? He cannot 
use this apology, at any rate, unless he, 
at the same time, acknowledge, that he, 
*‘ on the word of a GenrLeman anda 
“ Lawyer ” told the forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ciare a wilful falsehood, in 
order to induce them to elect him. 

This is the pinching point for him. 
There is every reason to believe, that 
the freeholders of Crare would not 
have elected him, if they had not thought 
that he could legally sit and vote. The 
were sure of great persecution and suf- 
fering as the reward of their voting for 
him; and, ig jt,to, be sapped, that they 
would have great a sacrifice 
merely fo# the giving him the 


Mr. O’Conne tt. 
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honour of FRANKING for a short timo 
and of being sent to Newgate! And is 
it to be believed that the priests would 
have advised these poor men to bring 
| on them sufferings so certain and s0 se. 
vere, merely to effect that, which was of 
so little use to the Catholics or their ro. 
ligion? No: this is not to be believed: 
people and priests all believed jin the 
declaration, that “ he legally could sit 
and vote in parliament : ” and, how were 
they to believe otherwise, when he made 
the declaration ‘on the word of a Guy. 
TLEMAN anda Lawyer”?! Relying on 
the truth of this declaration, the priest 
and the people flew to the poll; for 
here they were, as they thought and 
had a right to think, going to choose a 
man able to defend them in parliament: 
here they were setting an example to 
other parts of Ireland, other bodies of 
Catholics, to choose Catholic members: 
here was “ Catholic Emancipation’ 
(as he told them indeed) at once, with 
out any more petitioning; and withou 
any trouble of any sort! This wasa 
thing worth stirring for: it was wort 
great sacrifices: it was an object for the 
accomplishment of which a man ough! 
to venture his all. But now, whenle 
has been elected, when his solemn (+ 
claration has produced this effect, b» 
apologists take it for granted, thal be 
cannot legally sit and vote ; thous! ther 
cannot do this without branding him with 
duplicity as odious in itself as itis &™ 
in its inevitable consequences 0! 
who are to be its victims. 

It was, to be sure, rather late . 
lawyer, aged /ifty-five or sit, a 
end of “ twenty years of such enorme 
ae ” (as he so frequently re 
the Irish Catholics,) made for the 
purpose of obtaining “ Catholic Bae 
cipation”: at the end of “ twenly ue 
of sacrifices,” made for the pee | 
obtaining an alteration m the 
excluded Catholics from seals!0y 
ment; it was, atthe of those ’ 
years of “devotion to the ‘ r 
amouuting to much Sed r 
martyrdom ” ; it was, be © a 
more than half an. ordinary” 
rather late Bid oa ks 
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‘necessary, that Catholics could row les | 


_gally sit and vote, and, in fact, that there 
‘already existed that ‘‘ Catholic Eman- 
icipation,” to obtain which he had been 
associating, speech-making, and making 
sacrifices for twenty long, long years. 
»}t was rather late to make this important 
discovery; but, one of three things ; this 
‘discovery was made: or this is the 
most false and treacherous man on earth; 
or, he is so ignorant, so.vain, and so in- 
considerate, as to be wholly unworthy 

‘of trust or confidence. And yet, his 
“friends” take it for granted, look 

coolly on it as a matter of course, that 
Mhis discovery was not made! What! 
Pcontinue, for an unbroken period of 

twenty years, to attack the government 
yon account of its refusal of ‘ Catholic 
“Emancipation,” and, during that time, 
to offer to sell the priests to the state, and 
No disfranchise the forty-shilling free-' 
holders, as the price ot this ‘ emanci- 
pation”; at the end of the twenty years, 
discover that this emancipation already 
evisied ; then, on making the discovery 
that he could legally sit and vote, 
getting the people to elect him on that 
ground; and then keep away from the 
parliament on the ground that he cannot 
tegally sit and vote, and that ‘ all 
would be over,” by his being legally 
Sent to Newgate ! 

Never: I say, never was the equal of 
his seen, or heard of, before. 1 defy, 
ot only real history, but the inventions 
bt the most misanthropic imaginations, 
: — an instance of turpitude equal 

iis. 

Has he become more learned in the 
Hw, since he made his declaration to the 
people of Crane? Was that declaration 
bunded in his not fully understanding 
© law? and are allowances to be made 
ra too hasty reading? This, though 
will, I dare say, be tried, will fail ; 
- What is the true history of the mat- 
t: Fast, he affected to put up and 
ere a ere candidate ; and that 
Was affectation is fairly presumed, 
“Cause, if one declined, he might have 
und plenty of Protestants to stand, i 
Pported by the means that 
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himself; and when the moment arrived 
for announcing this intention, oué came 
his wonderful legal discovery, which was 
so contrived, in point of time, as to 
make it next to impossible for the people 
of Cuiare to be, before the election was 
over, undeceived with regard to his legal 
right to sit and vote. He was not in 
error; for he stated, in his public ad- 
dress, that he had recently and care- 
fully read ihe law; and that, by this 
reading, he had discovered that he had 
the right. He was aware, that he could 
not be elected unless the electors were 
made to believe this: he was aware, that 
the priests never would have advised the 
people to sacrifice themselves for no- 
thing : he was aware of this, and, there- 
fore, he made the solemn declaration, 
that he could legally sit and vote: he 
premeditately deceived the poor and vir- 
tuons people of Crare; or he must séi// 
be of opinion, that he can legally sit and 
vote; and, if he be still of this opinion, 
why does he not come to the Parliament 
to face the men, to contend with whom 
he affected so much ‘anxiety? His de- 
feated opponent has been, for more than 
a week past, sitting in Council, and dis- 
charging the duties of his office at 
Whitehall; and why is not the triumph- 
ant candidate in St. Stephen’s, there to 
discharge his duty, by making the mo- 
tions, and proposing the measures, to 
which he pledged himself at Cuarx ? 
But, if he have now made the disco- 
very, that his former discovery was an 
error, when, at what time, did he make 
this second discovery? Not during the 
election, to be sure; for then it would 
have been his bounden duty to tell the 
electors of it, Not on his way back to 
Dublin, towards which he came (as he 
says himself) at a funeral pace, instead 
of coming, as one would have expected, 
towards England on the wings of the 
wind. He must, then, have made the 
second discovery just at the moment 
when the election ended! And, having 
made this second discovery, it was wse- 





less for him to hasten back to Dublin, 
seeing that it was. unwise to come to 
1, where ‘ all would be over” in 





m. He had, it is now: 
frst, an intention to be 1 
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However, after all, leaving where it 
is the deception practised on the people 
of Crarz, and looking at Mr. O’Con- 
NELL as he stood after his second disco- 
very, knowing that he would not be al- 
lowed to sit and vote, where are we to 
find an excuse for his not coming, at 
once, to face those whom ‘he had de- 
nounced? If he saw that he had New- 
gate before his eyes, was it not better to 
go thither at the end than at the begin- 
ning of a session? Were not ten days’ 
imprisonment preferable to six months’ ? 
Can he do more, or say more, next win- 
ter, than he could have done, or said, 
now! He is, of course, quite sure, 
that the Parliament will not be dissolved 
before next February ; he is quite sure 
that the King will live beyond that time, 
and equally sure that he himself shall be 
alive next March, and in as good health 
as he is now! But, granted that there 
is, in Dublin, an office for the literal in- 
surance of lives, and supposing that he 
have a policy from that office, again, I 
ask, what can hedo or say, next spring, 
which he could not have done or said 
now? 

Ah! but if he had come now, there 


would have been an end of the glory of 


franking; the “ M. P.” would have 
been scratched away from the end of 
his name; and there would have been 
an end to the RENT! For, though 
this would have been doing his best, 
under the circumstances, the people 
must have been actually mad, raving 
mad, to give their money to carry on 
_the schemes of a man, whom they would 
have seen in Newgate, or on his knees 
before the House of Commons, after 
having assured them, “ on the word of 
a gentleman and a lawyer, that he could 
legally sit and vote in that House.” The 
poop of Ireland will be harangued and 
wumbugged into a belief, thathe will ac- 
complish wonders next winter, if they 
will but subscribe rent enough in the 
meanwhile; he seems resolved to make 
the most of the interval; for he has dis- 
tinctly proclaimed, that every village, 
however smal], must send in its collec- 
tion of rent. Nay, he seems to be goin 
further than this, and to have premedi- 
tated something resembling a forced 


g¢ |‘ that oath, | would instantly suffer 


| 





Mr. O’ConneEtt. 


In 


loan ; for he has openly declared, tha 
the names of all the inhabitants shall be 
written and posted up, with the sun 
subscribed by each, or with a blank. de. 
noting the fact of not heving subscribed! 
This, when we consider the state of Ire. 
land, is very nearly approaching a com. 
pulsory levy of money. People, who do 
not voluntarily yield to this species of 
force, will be marked out for the ven. 
geance of those whom he may be able to 
delude and to fill with enthusiasm. They 
must give him their money (for to him it 
is), or they will have a mark of ven. 
geance set upon them. I hate the name 
of “* voluntary contributions,” especially 
when they originate with power. They 
are a species of extortion that I have 
never submitted to; and it is no matter 
of what sort the power is: the extortion 
is certainly not at all less galling, be- 
cause it comes under the authority, and 
for the benefit, of a man, who wants its 
proceeds for the furtherance of his own 
selfish, vain, and ambitious views. 

I shall hardly have to trouble my 
readers much more upon this subject; 
but, I cannot conclude without just 
stating what I think he ought to have 
done. He ought to have come to Lon- 
don at once; to have gone to some 
tavern in the city, and not at the ans 
tocratic end of the town; to have I- 
formed the city Radicals, and partic 
larly one of them, of his arrival ; and 0 
have gone down to the House, next day, 
accompanied by a hundred thousand 
men; to have been tossed in under the 
north arch of Westminster Hall; and 
to have entered the House while te 
people were shouting without. Be 
what he ought to have done. W hen ; 
oath was tendered to him by ™ 
Spraxer, he ought to have looked up 
at the roof of the ancient building, 
exclaimed, ‘ What! Sir, am I note 

as wear thal 
lowed to sit here unless I swear’ 
“our fathers, whose Christian p\! 
« raised the noble roof that covers ® 
“ and who kneeled at pie ~ . 
“ base of which your chair 
‘* were Tdstater? Rather than . 


name this vere 
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death of him whose The Spauct 
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' effect on public decisions. 
' would have been a theme of admiration 
' with all sensible and just men of what- 
' ever religion, and, in the removal of 
prejudice which would have been ef- 
© tected by this conduct on the part of 


year, attempt to do. 
Hthing is, that he will not come at all, 
Maless compelled by summons; and, if 


' would have told him, that he could not, 
‘then, take his seat; and the proper 

course for him would have been, to re- 
* turn to the people, tell them what had 
| passed, and request them to take him 


peaceably back to his tavern. His 


” words, uttered in the House, without any 
> offence, or any indecorum, would have 


passed through every mouth in England, 


' and would have given rise to those re- 
" flections on the pillow, and those fire-side 


discussions, which have such prodigious 
His conduct 


their Member, the poor Catholics of 


=» Crare would have received some com- 
/ pensation, at any rate, for their exer- 
’ tions and their sacrifices. 


This, or something like it, and in 


"manner as much better as might be, is 
» what he ought to have done; and this is 
> precisely that which he has not done, and 


that which, I fear, he will not, even next 
The most likely 


he lo come, whether by compulsion or 
a he will get neutralized by 
the “Tilustrious” Burdett, and the 
F illustrious’ Brovenam, and others of 
he “illustrious” and sweet associates at 
rookes’s, who curse him, for hours at a 
tretch, for having marred their “ annual 
arce,” and for talking about Radical 
‘form; for though they know that 
ie latter is pure talk, they feel, that 
ben that talk contains bitter reproach 
n them. He will get shuffled and 
ustled about among these fellows, and 
rong some of the aristocracy, who 
ill flatter him and dazzle him till his 
run swims and the lights dance be- 
bre him, while the lawyers will be at 
ork to find law (or to make it if they 
‘nnot find it,) for cutting off his comb 
his spurs in the shortest, most quiet, 

“st civil, mostnild, and most amiable 
“iner in the world, but; above all 
ngs, the shortest. By the time that 
has passed through their inteneratiug 


d mollifying hands, he will be as 


eel 
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harmless and as gentle as one of those 
capons, which the French farmers’ 
wives employ as nurses in the breeding 
up, or weaning, of the chickens of three 
or four hensata time; and he may, and 
I dare say he will, go back to “ Old 
Ireland,” and take, during the remain- 
der of his natural life, the whole brood of 
the Association under his fostering wings, 


Wa. COBBETT. 


“ P. S. Since the above was written, 
I have received the Dustin Mornina 
Reaister, containing the speech of Mr. 
O’Conne tt, at Droguena, on the 14th 
of July. Of this speech the following is 
an extract :—‘ If Ego to Parliament 
“ (and I can see no reason that I should 
* not) I shall call things by their right 
‘names, and I shall denounce every 
‘public peculation as a robbery— 
‘ (cheers.) I have so exerted my 
‘‘ voice in Clare that I am now afflicted 
“ with a kind of Saxon hoarseness; but 
** | shall soon be restored, and, J trust, 
“that the genuine Jrish accents will 
resound in St. Stephen’s. My friends, 
‘in my place in the British House 
‘of Commons, I shall not seek per- 
‘* sonal aggrandisement. my grand and 
“ only object shall be the regeneration 
‘* of my native country.” 

“IF”! “Jf Igo to Parliament”! 
Is it come to this already? If this be 
the infancy of his membership what will 
its old age be What! declare to the 
people of Crare; declare to them, “on 
the word of a GENTLEMAN and a 
LAWYER,” that he “ degal/y could, 
and that he would, sit and vote ;” get 
elected in consequence of this declara- 
tion; see his retarn published in the 
Gazette in the usual way ; see, on the 

art of that ‘* Wellington and that 
eel,” whom he had so furiously as- 
saulted, and to oppose whom he has 
made a qualification for an Irish Mem- 
ber, no symptom of foul play; see all 
this, and then, in six days (or there- 
abouts) after being elected, publicly 
and studiously use words to make it 
doubtful, whether he shall ever even 
present himself to take his seat! 
“He “can see no reason why he 


sbould not go to Parliament.” But, [ 
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can. If, however, he can see no such 
reason, why did he not comet We 
shall, I suppose, see, by and by, some- 
thing in the shape of a justification for 
this conduct; but we are not bound to 
wait for any thing before we pronounce 
our opinion. The facts of the case are 
all before us. It is clear from this 
hypothetical language, that he is at 
work to prepare his dupes for a breach 
of his solemn engagements ; that he is 
beginning to beat the retreat with a 
muffled drum; and that he means to de- 


camp, at last, hidden by the clouds of 


dust that the-rent shall have enabled 
him to throw in the eyes of a péople, 
whose hearts are much more kind than 
their eyes are piercing. 


I was not aware before, that we of 


the Saxon breed, were afflicted with a 
hoarseness. Our tongues are not, to be 
sure, hung upon springs quite so elastic 


as those which favour the movements of 


that of Mr. O’Connell ; but, what sense, 
what taste, and, above all, what policy 
was there in choosing this particular 
time for converting his own temporary 
infirmity into an affront to those, to whose 
friendship, or kindly feeling, Ireland 
must, at last, owe every political benefit 
that she can ever receive: for (and let 
all good Irishmen think of it) whatever 
may be the troubles of England, to what- 
ever degree she may be embarrassed by 
her paper-money, however foreign na- 
tions may take advantage of her de- 
pressed state, whatever may be the con- 
vulsions, or even revolutions, that she 
may be plunged into, she will always 
have dominion over Ireland. She had 
it when she was Catholic, and she will 
always have it. What is desirable is to 
make England and Ireland what Eng- 
land and Wales so long have been: to 
make us all one people : to remove every 
national prejudice: and this is precisely 
what Mr. O’Conne t, and all such men, 
labour to prevent: in a nation cordia 
‘united there is no scope for the exertions 
of such men : like porpoises they delight 
and revel only in troubled seas, 

But, to the matter of the speech, here 
we have him again telling his complai- 
sant hearers, that his “ genuine Irish 


* accents will RESQUND in St. Ste- 
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“€ phen’s.” What a weak man thic ie! 
This is, a8 the French call jt. pe 
perte: it is absolutely so much done 
against himself, and without the possi 
bility of obtaining a compensation, He 
must know that he will not be permitted 
to make a speech in parliament; and 
does he imagine, that all this promising 
and this boasting will be forgotten! 
There is, however, a qualification again 
here, He “trusts” that the “ genuine 
“Irish accents will resound in Si. Ste- 
** phen’s.” 1 do not like this word 
* trusts”: it inspires no trust in me, | 
can assure him ; but the contrary; and 
such, I believe, will be its effect with 
the far greater part of those who happen 
to hear of it. 

There was another piece of egregious 
folly exhibited on this occasion ; that is 
to say, his mention of the Battle of the 
Boyne, the anniversary of which isa 
day of mourning for the Catholics of Ire- 
land, and of jubilee for the Protestants, 
It is notorious that William the Thir(, 
with his English and German troops, 
overcame the Irish Catholics and the 
French on that day, and, by the means 
of that battle, fixed upon the Irish Ca- 
tholics the yoke which they have never 
yet been able to shake off; but it ap 

ars not to have been enoughsfor him 
to cause the mere site of the river 
Boyne to give rise to bis reviving all th 

inful feelings eonnected with its nam*. 
™ must, in the fulness of his good taste 
and extraordinary candour, also remind 
his hearers that King James, for whom 
the Catholics fought on that day, was! 
‘‘ bad man” ; so that, his fates com: 

liment amounted altogether to this, 

the Irish Catholics had been enslavel 
in consequence of having been dete . 
and that, too, in a bad cause ! net 
stance of good taste is further deco . 
by a most shocking want of — 
displayed, too, for one of the means 


lly | purposes. King James, 80 eel 


ing a bad man, was an excelle A 
man, thongh unfortunate owing | on 
having possessed that Adelity ane" 
rity which was. set at nought by ry 
th and by Henry the a 
France: he lost a great king@™ 


| because-he would not be a © 
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“He was tender in the extreme of his 


cut off his last hopes; and so very eco- 
nomical was he, that all the annual ex- 
penses of the nation of every descrip- 
“tion did not, during his reign, amount to 
“two millions of money. He was a good 
“king; and, to take this opportunity to 
blacken him, in order to pay court to the 


‘poor earnest of the sincerity and inte- 
grity of the orator. 


? fication, such as it is, has reached me in 
the Dublin Morning Register of the 
16th of July, in the following words, 
being a sort of commentary on my dis- 
‘sertation on the oath, and my remarks 

' on the Catholic Association of London. 


“ Register is dedicated altogether to 
“Mr. O'Connell’s triumph at Clare. 
“We copy all this first part, though 
“sections of it are not in entire accord- 
™ ance with our views, because we think 


> proceed to the ‘ collective’ forthwith. 
“Mr. O'Connell would do this if he 


people’s purses : he formed that navy 
a the means of which his rival finally 


House of Brunswick, forms but a very 


Since the above was written, the justi- 


“ The first part of Mr, Cobbett’s last 


“it fair that the public should hear 
r every thing Mr. Cobbett has to say 
‘ona question that evidently engages 
‘his mind very deeply, and which so 
“completely absorbs the attention of 
‘the public in general. Mr. Cobbett 
; 'sanxious that Mr. O'Connell should 


; Were not of opinion, (and if his sin- 
‘ cere friends here did not entirely con- 
cur with him in the judgment,) that it 
would be so much ammunition use- 
lessly, and even perniciously, thrown 
away. When the idea of starting 
against the Ministerial candidate first 
‘sprung up in his mind, he spoke of the 
advantages of thwarting the Minister, at 
atime of the sessions when there could 
not, with the best intentions on the part 
ofthe enemy, be adequate re-action,— 

le said, ‘they cannot compel me, at 
ail events.to appear before February. | 
‘hall in the mean time be Sraahiog 
letters ; and I shall be stirring up 
‘uch agitation as will burst upon them: 
as @ new thunder-bolt, at the beginning; 
of the year. 1 shall perfect the wys- 
tem of which we have had only a Gom- 





; 
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‘‘mencement in Clare. I shall have a 
** petition with four millions of signa- 
** tures ready to be conveyed in a wagon 
“to London.—I shall be watted for- 
‘“‘ ward by the voices of fifteen hundred 
** or two thousand simultaneous meet- 
“ings. 1 shall have deputies appointed 
“ by all the counties of Ireland to ac- 
‘company me to Westminster, and, 
* under all these circumstances, I shall 
“ begin a campaign of which we had 
‘no foretaste in the mest stimulating or 
“ auspicious proceedings of past years.’ 
“ This was the language which Mr. 
“ O*Connell held when the curtain was 
“ first raised, and when even the san- 
“ ouine held the issue to be problem- 
“ atical—He is now precisely of the 
“ opinion avowed at that period. He 
‘and his friends are persuaded that it 
‘¢ would, as we have before observed, be 
“ not only a useless, but pernicious, ex- 
‘‘ nenditure of ammunition, to com- 
“mence with the ‘ collective’ what 
“may be termed a by-battle at the 
“present period. The THING gains 
‘‘ no respite by the course resolved upon 
“« — indeed, the only chance of respite 
‘t would arise from a premature trial of 
“ strength. Mr. Cobbett feels unea- 
‘“ siness at the danger to which he con- 
 siders Mr. O'Connell exposed from 
“the access that Borough-mongering” 
“advisers are supposed to have to his 
“ear. Mr. Cobbett need be under no 
‘apprehension. Mr. O‘Connell’s opi- 
“nions as to Reform are before the 
“world, and every new fact confirms 
“him in a judgment thus deliberately 
“and ostentatiously proclaimed. He 
“holds to his declarations in the ad- 
‘‘ dress to the electors of Clare, with 
“ unyielding tenacity ; and we feel our- 
‘* selves authorised to state, that his first 
“ effort at the commencement of the new 
“ vear will be to get up a Meeting of 
“* Reformists at Westminster.” 

If this be all that be to be said in jus- 
tification of keeping away, little more 
need be said about the conduct of this 
gentleman, who need never show his 
face in England, unless he show it there 
before the Parliament separate, What 
is meant.by ‘ ammunition,” one can 
hardly tell ; for, if he told the people of 
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Clare truth, the law authorised him to 
come and sit and vote; and how, then, | 
was his coming now to be a waste of} 
ammunition? He did, indeed, talk in 
his address to the people of Clare in the 
style above quoted, and heartily ashamed 
of it he ought to be ; but he told them on 
the word of a gentleman and of a lawyer, 
that he had a legal right to sit and vote; 
and, if he had that legal right, why did 
he not come and enjoy it? If he had it 
not, why not give up the pursuit, now 
that he has made the second discovery ; 
and not preserve the paltry privilege of 
franking; and not attempt to get more 
money from the people of Ireland, for 
the purpose of effeciing that which he 
knows he cannot effect. 

As to his Petition with four millions 
of signatures, it is merely a proof of his 
insincerity, if such proof were still want- 
ing; for why need he petition for Catho- 
lic Emancipation, if Catholics have al- 
ready aright to sitand vote? Besides, 
he knows, I suppose, that it is illegal for 
any more than ¢welve persons to signa 
petition praying for an alteration in any 
matters relating to Church or State. 
And, he must also know, that if any 
more than twelve persons come in a body 
to bring such petition, the law deems 
them rioters, and deals with them ac- 
cordingly. Masor Carrwricnr al- 
ways recommended petitions tor Reform 
to be signed by no more than: twelve 
persons, and he himself never made one 
of a greater number than twelve upon 
such an occasion. Parliamentary Re- 
form, or any such matter, was not meant 
by the law, which had reference solely 
to matters connected with the Church, 
or with the succession to the throne; or, 
at most, with the King’s powers and pre- 
rogatives ; but the present is a clear 
case: it clearly comes under the law. 
Why, then, bring this useless petition in 
a wagon? And why threaten to bring 
to Westminster a deputation from every 
county in-freland to attend the present- 
ing of the petition? 1 do not know that 
the Ministry would take advantage of 
this law; but, alter all that has passed, 
afterall the bitter and unprovoked in- 
vectives, against the Duke of Welling- 


ton especially, it would not be surprising | 





Mr. O’ConneELuu 
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if they were to do it, However, the con. 
solation is, that neither the Wagon nor | 
deputations will come. ¢4A//;/"' 

I cannot, for the life of @, under. 
stand what is meant here by a « prema 
ture trial of strength.” There will be 
no trial of strength: trial of weakness 
there may be, on the partof Mr. O’Coy. 
NLL; but no trial of strength. Besides, 
how could it be premature; according 
to the words of my motto, words of as 
great a man and as great a politi. 
cian as Mr. O’Cowne nt, to be in tine, 
was every thing. The populace, like 
the ladies, never forgive backwardness: 
they always look upon this as a bad 
sign; and, in the present instance, the 
real reasons for the backwardness area 
great deal tou obvious. 

The Morning Register says, “We 
* feel ourselves authorised to state, that 
‘* his first effort at the commencement of 
‘* the new year, will be to get up a meet- 
“ing of Reformists at Westminster.’ 
The man must be nearly mad to talk in 
this way. The first thing that he would 
be told of at a Westminster Meeting 
would be, his attempt to disfranchie 
the forty-shilling freeholders of his own 
country ; and that, too, as the price ol 
his own aggrandisement. The peop 
here have memories not so short as those 
in Ireland, and are not in such hase 
forgive ; or, at least, to exchangece- 
sure for applause; and if he were to a 
tempt to appear at a Meeting at Wes 
minster, under the protection of Ber 
pETT, every rotten egg in this cera 
town (and, God knows, there are =e, 
of them) would be placed in a siale¢ 
requisition for the occasion. 

1 do not think it likely that I sha 
have to trouble my readers much wn 
upon the subject of Mr. sober 
and, therefore, I will now mention t s 
perceive, that in one of his speeches, 
said that the Catholics, if they 
virtue to imitate the people © wiilias 
“ might choose Aria Ea 
Cobbett ;” on whic ave 
first, that my sincere belief is that [#8 | 
the last man on earth that he ido 
wish to see chosen; second, that te 
not believe that he will ever 


power of causing aby. 
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snd third, that, after his shying an open 
sonflict with his foes, he should not, even 
he had the will and the power, cause 
eto bechosen. From the very begin- 
ing of this affair, I always declared 
pat his coming to the striking place at 
lence should be the criterion with me. 
Df all the degeneracy which we have 
Witnessed, the degeneracy of the Daniels 
Bppears to be the most striking. Mr. 
O'Connevy’s namesake of old was 
‘made of such unbending materials, that, 
Jather than relax one single inch, he 
heerlully and exultingly entered the 
DEN of the Lions; but Mr. O’Con- 
ELL keeps at full three hundred miles 
om a danger not a ten millionth part 
» great: Daniel of old came _ tri- 
imphantly out of the Den, was raised 
oft as the reward of his virtue and his 
avery ; and we shall see Mr. O’Con- 
ELL come out of his insignificant trial, 
le movements of his franking hand put 
stop to, and himself the ridicule and 
orn of the whole kingdom of England 
st, and finally of those whom he may 
present make shift to delude ont of 
eir senses and out of their money at 


e same time. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





SCOTCH BANKERS. 


A Corresponpent at Huddersfield 
kes the following pertinent remarks, 
lative to the workings of ‘the bill that 
8 just been passed, to prevent Scotch 
all notes from circulating in England. 
“ Your exposure of the way in which 
‘the Scotch bankers transact business 
has opened the eyes of many who 
were either blind, or refused to see. 
Vhen a young man, say a Draper, 
has the misfortune to be entangled in 
heir meshes, his proceedings, his 
ways and means,’ are watched as 
keenly and perseveringly as if he 
vere a prisoner in an inquisition ; and 
his weekly deposits are, from un- 
voidable causes, on the decline, he 
ets a hint that he must find additional 
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oles be prohibited in England, there 
il very soon bet ae — :” oF 
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‘curity, or his cash account will be 
losed. Should the Seotch one-pound 
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“ the Border, and the rags will be at a 
‘* discount of from 3d to 6d. each. The 
‘* greater part of the notes are issued at 
“Edinburgh, and though there are 
“many agents in various parts of the 
“country, I suspect that those agents 
‘“‘ cannot be compelled to give Bank of 
‘“* England notes, or sovereigns, for their 
“paper. Supposing that four stocking- 
“« less Irishmen are engaged bya drover 
‘¢ in Dumfries-shire to drive two hundred 
“ bullocks to Norwich, is it likely that 
“ they (or rather the ‘topsman,’ or ma- 
“‘ nager) can find time to trudge away 
“ to the big town, to get as many sove- 
“ reigns as will delray the unavoidable 
“expenses of their jdurney ‘ awa 
** sooth’? It does not require the skill of 
“a conjurer to say whether they will 
‘give 15s, for exchanging sixty notes, 
‘* or stop at Gretna Green, (a town where 
“a blacksmith, a cobbler, or a tinker, 
“can lawfully ease the aching hearts 
‘* that sigh for Hymen’s bonds,) three or 
*‘ four days, until the topsman returns 
“ from ‘ auld Reekie,’ with the King’s 
‘* likeness rattling in his pockets.” 

I agree with my Correspondent as to 
this matter, except that I think, that the 
gold in England will drive back the 
‘* nots” to their native hell, If the 
‘* nots” were to continue to come to the 
Border, they would be at a discount, 
surely enough; but, I do not think that 
they will continue to come to the Border, 
notwithstanding their ‘‘ excellent qua- 
lities,” as described by Granam and 
others. The gold will drive them back, 
just as the sun does the flimsy Septem- 

er fogs. 





CLAIMS ON FRANCE. 
TO Mr. COBBETT, 


Sir,—A man cannot serve his coun- 
try better than by preventing abuses in 
the Government of it. Many a+man 
who is not much affected with the beauty 
of virtue in itself, nor with the ugliness 
of vice, dreads, however, to have his 
viciousness held up to public censure. 





ed, not only in this 


Now, Sir, as it is pretty generally 
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bours, whether in Europe or America, 
that the distinguished public writer to 
whom I am addressing this, possesses a 
singular talent in exposing abuses and 
setting them in their true light, I should 
feel greatly obliged, if, through the 
means of the Register, the public were 
made acquainted with a circumstance 
(or, as Castlereagh would have said, 
‘* a feature”) connected with an abuse 
which has lately been dragged out to 
view; which circumstance, I think, 
should be generally known, and needs 
only to be generally known to be, by 
honest men at least, as generally dis- 
approved of. 
he abuse I allude to is the misa 

plication of about 300,000/., part of a 
much larger sum, which was given by 
the Government of France, as‘an indem- 
nity for losses that Englishmen had sus- 
tained by confiscation of their property 
in the revolution of France. And the 
circumstance connected with that abuse 
is this. Among the claimants to this in- 
demnity money are several English Ca- 
tholics, who were driven by intolerance 


to take refuge in France, chiefly in 
order to procure a little learning of 


which the liberal policy of their own 
Government deprived them. The English 
Commissioners (curiously enough) or- 
dered the claims of these to be formed 
into a separate and distinct class; and, 
(not less curiowsly,) condemned them to 
stand over to the last, probably in hopes 
that nothing would remain for them, 
when all other claims were satisfied. 
However, the time for taking them into 
consideration arrived; and the Com- 
missioners, after saying something about 
a law relating to superstition and super- 
stitious purposes, adjudged that the 
claims were illegal, and that, the rights 
of the claimants devolved to the Crown ! 

It was contended by the Catholics, that 
though the law made it penal in Eng- 
land to bequeath, or, perhaps, to hold, 
property, for what js called superstitious 
purposes ; thatit did not prohibit English 
subjects from going into other countries, 
and there living as they thought proper : 
that they had been told, they could not 
divest themselves of their allegiance, and 
consequently would be held as traitors 


Sawnt Swrrar. 
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if found in the ranks of the enem; 
England : that, to this doctrine they vi 
lingly subscribed, but maintained with 
all writers on civil government, that 
allegiance and protection are correlative 
duties: if I owe you allegiance, you owe 
me protection, and this protection, ex. 
tended to others, ought not to be refused 
to me, who neither wished to, nor accont. 
ing to your doctrine could, renounce my 
allegiance. 
The matter was now referred to the 
crown lawyers. These men coincided 
in opinion with the Commissioners, that 
these sufferers had no legal claim to ip. 
demnity, being Papists, &c. In vain was 
it urged, that this indemnity was money, 
not given by this country, but by the 
King of France: that, if he had beena 
bigotted and intolerant as some Go. 
vernments that boast of their great sv 
periority of light, he might have said, | 
give this money to indemnify those who 
are of my religion only, or, at least, | 
expect that their claims shall be sals- 
fied first, and if any thing be left, you 
may give it to others ; but, no: he said 
no such thing: it can hardly, however, 
be imagined (especially as he was 80 li 
mentably unenlightened), that he meant 
to exclude those of his own religion. 
These, Sir, and other arguments 
were urged to no purpose ; and, at thi 
moment, there are many poor, decrepid 
English subjects, whose properly ™# 
confiscated in France because they wet 
£nglishmen ; who are now pining 
poverty and wretchedness ; and — 
the protection their birthright entit® 
them to, because they are Catholics 
whilst a sum not much less than 300, 
given by the ron mgt 
their support is withheld: ...--° 
applied. TO WHAT! Human 
shudders!! . But. - “ . 
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se of conduct for only about fifteen 
ys longer. It is curious enough that 


for our veneration none but Catholic 
ints; amongst these is Saint Swithin, 
bo was anative of Winchester, or its 
ighbourhood, who was tutor to Kine 
:exep, and to whom was dedicated the 
and monastery at Winchester, of which 
» present cathedral was the conven- 
onal Church. Saint Swithin’s day, al- 
jays kept as a great English festival, 
Gil the thing called the Reformation 
fame, is the fifteenth of July ; and it is 
Every old rule with the country people, 
at, if it rain on Saint Swithin’s day, it 
ill continue to rain more or less every 
y for forty days, a rule not altogether 
ithout foundation ; for it has happened 
veral times within my recollection to 
ve rained forty days successively when 
e fifteenth ot July has been one of 
se days. It does not follow that there 
e to be forty days rain after the 15th 
July, but that, if it rain on the 15th, 
bere are to be forty successive days of 
etaltogether. This year the rain began 
ght days before Saint Swithin’s Day ; 
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§ 80 lie tday made nine; up to to-day (24th 
meant ly), make eighteen; seven more in 
on, ly will make twenty-five ; so that, if 
iments, p have a nice little drip once a day 
at thi lil the fifteenth of August inclusive, 
rerepid tre will be the forty days completed ; 
ty wat ul there will be the Corn-Bill blown to 
vy wert > devil; for there will not be one 
ing i kicdtul of good wheat in the whole king- 
relusel bm; and all the pretty talk about pro- 
ents tion to the landed interest, and about 
holacs © monarchy being founded on the basis 
() 00 landed property; all this pretty talk 
ant fot ll sound like the twice-told tale of an 
| , a sot; for in must come the corn from 
manly road ; out mast go the gold to pay for 
veel ; and, inall probability, bang together 
4. B. ust go the doors of the Bank ; all which 
= buld, I take it, produce as pretty a 
te of things as imagination can antici- 
ast te, even from the doings of a Parlia- 
ill nt that works well,” and that stands 
re for ho need of reforming. 
to col ‘Nor is this all; for a premium must 
ty fiven for the bringing invof corn and 


flour, as wax the casein the. year 
0, when Saint Swithin treated we to 


' forty days, beginning precisely on 
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the day of his festival. That was in 
time of war; that was ata time when 
the sea was covered with ships of war; 
and when those ships scrupled not to 
seize and bring in for adjudication every 
cargo of corn, flour, or meal on board 
of any neutral ship whatsoever, and 
bound to whatsoever part of the world: 
every particle of corn, meal, or flour, that 
got upon the sea by whatever means, 
was brought hither: there was no want 
of employment; for the paper-money 
was flung forth in prodigious quantities ; 
and, therefore, in spite of the high price 
which delighted the jolterheads and their 
tenants, the labouring people experi- 
enced no particular distress. The loan- 
mongers lent money to pay the premiums 
for the corn and the meal and the flour: 
the Government had no scruple to make 
additions to the debt: there was no dan- 
ger of panics, fur the Bank was protected 
against demands in gold. 

At this time, the circumstances are all 
different: the farmers will have low 
price notwithstanding the shortness of the 
crop and the probable destruction of a 
great partof it The crop of 1800 was 
large enough ; but was chiefly destroyed, 
or greatly deteriorated. This year, the 
crop is small; even the barley and vats 
are but very indifferent : even the beans 
suffered for want of wet not coming soon 
enough; and the pease have been but a 
very indifferent crop: but the wheat is 
universally bad: the long rains in the 
winter have filled it with weeds of every 
sort; and in many places, these weeds 
have actually choaked the wheat. The 
ear is very short indeed, and badly filled. 
A gentleman who is as good a judge of 
the matteras I have ever known, went 
lately from the neighbourhood of Sonth- 
ampton to Salisbury, | believe, then 
across Wiltshire, from the South to the 
North; then across a part of Berkshire 
and all Oxfordshire ; then into the. heart 
ot No onshire, and came up to 
London across Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Biertlordshire, and Middlesex ; 
and he assured me that it was a singular 
sight to behold a good piece of wheat 
throughout the whole of this journey, 
through the finest corn counties of all 





r, at least, the finest wheat 
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farmers of the best part of Surrey and 


of Sussex: so that, in my conviction, | dred persons present. 


there is not the smallest doubt of the 
fact; and if, in addition to this short 
crop, we have the malediction of Saint 


Swithin, the distress will be such as to! greeted with much applause. 
embarrass the Duke of Weturneron | 
beyond all description: he must set) 


Corn-bills at defiance, and Paper-money- 
bills, too; or he will give us a specimen 
of the workings of a system which is the 
‘envy of surrounding nations and the 
admiration of the world.” 

For many, myny years heaven has 
been blasphemed, and this nation in- 
suited, by ascribing the distresses of the 
people to ‘ over-production” ; and the 
stern-path-of-duty man several times 
declared in the House of Lords, that 
those must be ideots who asserted that 
no evil could arise from superabundant 
production. In short the great object 
appears to have been to make the price 
high in order to enable a man to yield 
taxes. We now have the contrary of 
over-production; and the Duke will have 
to experience all the conveniences and 
all the blessings of such a state of things. 
1 wish him well through it, with all my 
heart, but | am sure he will not be so 
unreasonable as to expect to receive, at 
my hands, any attempt to lessen embar- 
rassments, which, upon candid inquiry, 
will be found to have proceeded wholly 
from a want of a reform of the parlia- 
ment, Precisely how the effect will have 
proceeded from this cause, I have not 
now room to show, but that it will have 
proceeded from this cause, | know well, 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
OF 
FRIENDS or CIVILanp RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


On Monday evening last, the above 
Association held their first public meet- 
ing, pursuant to advertisement, in the 
Theatre of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Chancery-lane, which had been en- 
gaged for that purpose. The weather 
was most unpropitious, a heavy rain de= 
scending from about five o'clock till 
nearly midnight, which prevented vast 
numbers, from the distant parts of the 
metropolis, from attending ; nevertheless, 


Genera Association, ke, 





12) 
there were between three and foy: hun. 
“ At eight o'clock 
Mr. French, Mr. Hunt, Mr Ronan 
and several gentlemen who signed the re. 
quisition, entered the theatre, and were 
As so: 
as they had taken their seats, jj a 
proposed by Mr. Hunt, that Dasier 
Frenca, Esq., should take the Chair: 
which proposition was carried by a¢. 
clamation, and Mr. French tock bis 
place amidst the cheerings of the con, 
pany.—The report here given of Mr, 
French’s speech is the same as that ip 
the Trurn Tevier of this week: and 
the report of Mr. Hunt’s speech is wha 
has been published in the Morning 
Herald. Of the very excellent speech 
of Mr. Ronayne the “ Reporthers” have 
condescended to give us so little, and 
that little is so completely a misrepre 
sentation of what the speaker really 
said, that it would be doing great injus- 
tice to Mr. Ronayne to insert here what 
the newspapers have attributed to him. 
In this instance of “ reporthing” we see 
a true specimen of the shocking practice 
of the news-paper press. If the speech 
of Mr. Ronayne (whom the no doubt 
very sober ‘‘reporther” of Doctor Black 
calls Mr. Gronan,) had been left alto- 
gether unnoticed, it would have been 
quite another thing. But the slovenly 
negligence, the absolutely brutal care 
lessness as to any thing like accuracy, 
which is shown by the “reporther 
and the employers of them, upon Ire 
quent occasions similar to this, in whic 
the sensible part of the nation wish b 
be, and ought to be, rightly informe. 
these are, almost -beyond every ‘hifi 
else, hideously characteristic of the 
availing system that reigns amongst Us 
No kind of the meanest flatiery 0 
powerful, however unjust: or transient 
their power may be; no aid to the re 
rupt in furtherance of their — 
views; no pandering of the looes ® 
scription to idle and profligate ®" 
nothing, which it is humiliating * 
vicious to grant, providing only wr 
MONEY be offered for 1; nota 
which it is most basely wor" 
to expose in the market, priv’ 
nd; nothing 
only there be a demand; ™ Foe 
there of this sort that the kuayes° 
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pwspaper=press MAY not be induced 
insult this nation of gulls by af- 
ding, It is a most disgraceful thing 
us when we consider how many 
rotches there are that live by being re- 
sors to this corrupt press, and from 
hom merited starvation could be avert- 
1 by nothing but the folly of those 
sho, like the dearred Mr. Brougham, 
svard a newspaper as a “ best possible 
yjlic instructer.” Go to a police- office, 
hen there is any thing going on there 
pat it would be useless or mischievous 
» publish, or to a crowd of what the 
retches call “ the fancy,” and you will 
e the creature pricking up his ear, and 
retching out his richly-deserving neck, 
ke a fox that has just skulked out at the 
le ofa cover: while, upon other occa- 
ns, he yields to the force of all the 
hiskey or porter he has drunk, and, 
ith the connivance of his task-master, 
Omi's to notice at all, or, noticing, mis- 
presents that, to promulgate which 
uld not only be proper, but might, in 
me instances, be the means of doing 
at good andeven preventing misery 
thousands, * 
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As soon as the Chairman was seated, 
» BER was moved and seconded, that the 
files and regulations, agreed to at the 
eparatory meeting at Cateaton-street, 
read; which being done, it was next 
posed and carried by acclamation, 








ut Mr. John Grady be Secretary to 
2. P Association, and Mr. Emanuel Dias 
ch nos be Treasurer to the same. 






| . 
The Chairman then rose and ad- 


‘sed the meeting in nearly the fol- 
ing terms :— 


reutlemen, it Is impossible for me to re- 
‘) unaffected at the simultaneous burst of 
plause with which you have this day cheered 
noured my entrance into this assembly. 

§ indeed in my estimation an ample re- 
: peuce for all the indignities which I have 
wed been condemned to experience, and 
‘hich so much publicity bas been so 
ally 2 given in the various journals, es- 
ab that Journal which, by a gross 
“ery 18 called Tne Catnotic. Your 
Aurea geutlemen, is to mea most 
7p. Satisfactory proof, that no viru- 
persecution, no calumniating malice, 


er : . ° . 
‘** Prostituted pen of the base hireling, 
meseehanamattae 
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neice has been given, that the ** Trutu 
Mt ot eee ae WeeK is to contain a very full 


Xt of this Meeting, 
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shall ever be enabled to alienate me from the 
affections of the genuine Catholic, or of the 
staunch lover of freedom amongst my Pro- 
testant brethren.—(Loud cheers.) Yes, Gen- 
tlemen, your reiterated applauses tell me 
loudly that the stigma attempted to be fixed 
upon my character by those negociators of 
our infamy, the informants of Lord Grey, the 
advocates of the veto, is but a glorious scar, 
that was earned by one who was combating 
in the field of battle, where he was placed by 
a Milner himself, against the false Catholic, 
under the banner of a sacred cause.—(Cheer- 
ing.) Itis therefore to me, Gentlemen, an 
exquisite indescribable delight, that to no part 
of this numerous assembly can I turn my 
eyes, Without perceiving that I stand approved 
by the disciples of a Milner.—(Immense 
cheers.) By mea who, like him, have sworn 
eternal hostility to vetos, concordats, secu- 
rities, restrictions, arrangements, aye, to 
every name that political swindling can in- 
vent to blindfold the Catholic, to lead his re- 
ligion captive, and lay it prostrate at the foot- 
stool of our deadliest enemies.—(applause ) 

‘* T appeal,” says Mr. O’Connell, ‘to my 
past life for my unremitted and disinterested 
attachment to the religion and liberties of 
Catholic Ireland. 

“¢ If you return me to Parliament, I pledge 
myself to vote for every measure which can 
strengthen the right of every human being 
to unrestricted and unqualified freedom of 
conscience. 

‘* To vote for every measure favourable to 
Radical Reform in the Representative System, 
so that the House of Commons may truly, as 
our Catholic ancestors intended it should do, 
represent all the peuple. 

“To vote for the diminution and more 
equal distribution of the overgrown wealth of 
the established Church in Irejanod, so that the 
surplus may be restored to the sustentation of 
the poor, the aged, and the infirm. 

‘““ To vote for every measure of retrench- 
ment and reduction of the national expendi- 
ture, so as to relieve the people from the bur- 
den of taxation, and to bring ‘the question of 
the repeal of the union, at the earliest poss 
sible period, before the consideration of the 
Legislature.” 

Such, Gentlemen, are the words, such is 
the pledge, the sacred pledge of Mr. Daniel 
O‘Connell—(Cheers), He sees at length, and 
thank God it is not as yet too late, that, in 
order to awaken a general sympathy and en- 
thusiasm, a general effort in bis favour, it was 
first necessary to arouse himself; to shake off 
drowsiness, aud give to the people that pledge, 
that security, which he has at length so nobly, 
sO unequivocally, given—(Loud applause). 
He perceives, at length, that one grand appeal 
made to the sons of freedom, is infiuitely 
more powerful and instantaneous in its ef- 
fects, in tearing asunder the bonds of slavery, 
than ten thousand petitions presented to in- 
exorable tyrants—(Cheers). Gentlemen, it 
is really a disgusting, an abject, a vililying, 
scene, to behold millions of mén, and those 
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knee year after year, and supplicating the 
British Senate for permissiou to breathe the 
air of freedom upon the same level with their 
fellow-subjects. But, Gentlemen, to banish 
melancholy reflections which have thus sud- 
deuly obtruded themselves upon my mind 
(and to which I would not have given utter- 
ance had I come with a written speech, as my 
envious maligners accuse me, instead of thus 
speaking extemporaneously) to banish, I say, 
gloomy reflections, let me congratulate you, 
Gentlemen—the grand elective impulse given 
by this sacred pledge of Mr. Daniel O*Con- 
nell, has already commuuicated itself to 
every free-born spirit thronghout Eugland, 
Ireland and Scotland—it has already struck 
the oppressor of Ireland with dismay—(Long 
and loud applause). The hireling of the op- 
pressor has already called the elevation of 
sentiment, to which Mr. Daniel O*Connell 
has lifted up the soul of Ireland, REBELLION! 
But why, let me ask, why is it, that the hire- 
ling of the oppressor denominates it rebellion ? 
is it not, because, in his opinion, founded upon 
all Protestant precedent and example on re- 
cord, as well as upon what passes in his own 
Protestant bosom, a state of things has ar- 
rived in Ireland, where, if the Catholic mind 
were not a little more swayed, nay tamed 
down in its political energies by the influences 
of religion, than is the Protestant, all lreland, 
from North to South, from East to West, 
would be already bristling up with the pikes 
and bayonets of rebellion ?—(Cheers.) Is it 
not, because in his political conception of 
things, it is morally impossible for so many 
millions of dauntless souls and vigorous arms 
to remain torpid, whilst Government is moy- 
ing every evgine of Heaven and of Earth, to 
annihilate the religion, as it has already 
crushed the liberties,ofIreland ? (Applause.) 
Mr. O-Connell, however, notwithstauding all 
this, does not say to the people of Ireland— 
Irishmen, when your liberty is at stake, or 
rather despaired of, imitate the good, the pious, 
Protestant, act up magnanimously to Pro- 
testant precedent aud example! that would 
be to ‘say, in plain English, Irishmen! rebel, 
and the hireling would be right in calling it 
by the name of rebellion. No, Gentlemen, 
Mr. Daniel OfConuell knows full well, as all 
of us know, that they who pray most fervently 
in Ireland for rebellion are its Protestant op- 
pressors—that mild exemplary Christian, the 
all-innocent, unbloody Orangeman it is who 
proclaims rebellion !—(Immeuse cheering.) 
Yes, before one single Catholic arm is lifted 
up in defence of insulted, impoverished, fa- 
mished, trampled upon Ireland, the Orange- 
man itis who proclaims aloud, All Lreland is 
in arms; rebellion is the order of the day; 
pour in ye British troops! mow down its Ca- 
tholic population !—(Cheers.) This, Gen- 
tlemen, is what the Orangeman proclaims ! 
and would to God that Irishmen would at 
length act with the dignity at least of free- 
born Christiaus—(Cheers.) Would to God 
that Mr. Daniel O'Connell, whilst some of 
his hypocritical friends, called Whigs, are 
Canting here about the MARCH OF. INTBL= 
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LEcT—(a laugh)—would at length show 
an astonished world, how rapid, how sto 
poweringly resistless is the march of ho 
dom, when millions of slaves are all uy a9 
mously determined, to a man, to Jay re 
hands upon its sacred altar, or slesiends 
perish in the attempt !—/ Loud cheering 
I mean, Gentlemen, by joining the ranks of 
the Radical Reformers, against the sup. 
porters of corruption—a cause in whicl there 
iS no alternative—we Must Conquer them, of 
all, ultimately, and that very soon, as Mr 
Cobbett has proved to demonstration, fall to. 
gether with the perishable system of bank 
paper— (Great cheering). . 
** I pledge myself to vote,” says Mr. 0'Cop. 
nell, ‘* for every measure favourable to Radi- 
cal Reform in the Representative System, 9 
that the House of Commons may truly, as our 
Catholic ancestors intended it should do, re 
present all the people.” Mr. O’Conuell, Gev- 
tlemen, here pledges himself to raise his 
voice—what no man in the British Senate hy 
yet dared to do, at least energetically and in 
earnest—in behalf of hundreds of thousands 
of men in England—(Cheers)—that, instead 
of having soldiers sent to massacre them wher 
they clamour for bread, they may have the 
power of electing Representatives, whose uw 
beught voice, by bringing about a Reform in 
Parliament, may secure them against the re. 
turn of famine, aud the desolating arm ofa 
sanguinary administration—(Vehementcleet 
ing). Manchester, the debased, the outraged 
population of Manchester ; Manchester, the 
scene of the bloodiest tragedy that ever su- 
lied the calm face of peace in a civilized tt 
tion ; Manchester, I say, will hail exuitivgiy 
the approach of the undaunted patriot, Daviel 
O’Connell—(Cheers). He has pledged him 
self to struggle,*to combat for their righ, 
whilst Englishmen, I mean in Parliamess 
have basely deserted them—(Cheers). 
«1 pledge myself,” continues Mr. 0'Ce 
nell, “ to vote for the diminution and me 
equal distribution of the overgrowa wealt® 
the Established Church in Ireland, so that te 
surplus may be restored to the sustentatiol” 
the poor, the aged, and the infirm. rn 
men, you need not be informed, ae 
the world began, turn over all ancient, 
modern history, whether under the faheles 
deities of Paganism, or under the (im 
religion, founded by the true God, ae . 
of its perverted shapes aud forms, ee esi 
any country, or in any age, has en HT 
mous complication of inquity been KO) 
tolerated, as the thing called the Esta a 
Church in the realm of ireland—( f 
Sodom and Gomorral called dows pa 
iniquities a shower of fire and — sal 
avenging Heaven, and their on Pet to | 
believe geographers, remains "th 
resent day. But what anes” 
a unhappy Ireland committed, Pe 
fertility should be thus yearly ray" 
voured by those sacred cormgrab™ 
custs. of destruction ! — (Cheers: 
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God! if in the meek eye of religno® oid 
least grain of merit, the least well: 
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i Whigs and Tories, 1 say, who have alter- 
hately had the power of liberating, and have 


Wucting straight forward, and giving us firm 
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1m to have the prayers and sighs of a whole 
Motion walted to the throne of mercy, in that 
hey have borne for centuries @ weight of 
ily and of mental anguish, beyoud the 
wer of any Protestant people to endure, 
en for a single year; tell me, ye candid 

oglishmea, ye who love truth as ye love 
Breedom, where, in what region of the world, | 
-the land of misery to be found equally en- 
‘tled to the smiles of heaven and the bless- 
nes of prosperity with Ireland? — (Great 
cbeering.) Where is the character of a 
bristian bending under the yoke of servitude 
xemplified as it is, or rather as it has been, 
ages in Ireland ?—(Cheers.) Where, I 
say, is the patience, the resignation, the long- 
‘uilering, of a Christian exercised, tantalized, 
nd now finally exhausted, as itis in Ireland? 

Loud cheers.) And shall the hireling of 
c oppressor call it by the name of Rebellion, 
if, alter the lapse of centuries of keen suffer- 
ne lrishmen feel too sore to be goaded on any 
further; if they exchange at leugth the groan 
nd the sigh for the firm deliberate breathings 
yf conscious strength and valour —yes,strength 
of body and magoanimity of soul'—(Loud 
heeriug)—if they begin at length to look 
wir euemies in the face, and wear the badge 
f their Redeemer on their foreheads, and tell 
Who they are, instead of skulking into ob- 
urity to hide the glories of the cross from 
he vindictive eye—the angry aspect of an 
rangeman!— (Immense cheering)—if, in 
ue word, they begin to be tired of petition- 
ig, to scorn their tyrants, to mistrust their 
rieuds, to grow sick at promises from Whigs 
ud Tories, and empty conferences between 
be two Houses of Parliament ?—(Cheers.) 






































iternately deceived us—who, instead of con- 


Soong in the land of our inberitance, the 
maul of freedom, lead us, forsooth, like 
B4png school-boys, into a paiuted chamber, 
here laughing Commoners confabulate with 
aughing Lords, and bid us cheer up, and feed 
n hope, aud take adistant peep, to sooth us, 
nto the dawa of liberty— (Great laughter and 
eering), 
_. _-‘&ique animum pictura pascit inani. 
believe me, Gentlemen, in the minds of men 
ke these, one single Catholic Duke or Lord, 
vowever degenerated from his ancestors, de- 
‘ived of his coronet, would create more sym- 
my than millions of enslaved Commoners, 
i they all, in point of true merit, like 
em Slory of Ireland, Daniel O’Connell 
‘eil’—(Cheering.) And yet, Gentlemen, 
ti Speak my mind (and, not being at 
ie Pe. that free assembly, the British Ca- 
wee ssociation, I will attempt it), what 
ts es the British Catholic Aristocracy 
wh ae to that stupendous wisdom that so 
but thi Fy suides this nation, ] know not; 
* . . low, that if uncounteractea iv guod 
* Mlb body of Catholics here, and 
‘nd 'sance of innumerable eyes in Ire- 
» Watching their every motion, they will 
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grinding tyranny that oppresses it; an emat- 
cipation will most infallibly be obtained by 
their schemes; an emancipation pregnant 
with such adeadly Veto, as will long make 
the enfranchised Catholic look back and ¢he- 
rish with fond remembrance the days of 
slavery and oppression—(Cheering). 

‘IF you return me to Parliament,’ says 
Mr. OfConnell, ‘* I pledge myself to vote for 
every measure which can strengthen the 
right of every human beivg to unrestricted 
aud unqualified freedom of conscience.” 
Now, Gentlemen, who are the human beings, 
after hearing this, that would actually prefer 
a qualified and restricted freedom ?—Who 
are the men so moulded by nature to be 
slaves? Who are the base advocates of secu- 
rities, concordats, and vetos? Gentlemen, 
you have already answered the question 
aloud; they need not be named hy me—they 
need not be described—(a laugh, and some 
one said, ** the Aristocracy.’’) ‘They are those 
very identical human beings by whom Lord 
Grey (a man of the utmost integrity, and in- 
capable of falsehood) was authorized to state 
in the House of Lords, that there was no un- 
willingness on the part of the Catholics to 
accept emancipation with securities! ‘Those 
human beings (if men of such grossness of 
intellect, such innate stupidity, can be called 
so) who, when invited by a Gentleman equally 
sound in patriotic as in Catholic principles, 
Mr. Murphy, to give a pledge to the Catholic 
body, that they would never accept anything 
short of unqualified emancipation, and thus 
practically give the lie to Lord Grey, if they 
felt themselves too much implicated to dare 
to give it verbally, answered by the voice of 
their artless, unsophisticating Secretary, that 
there appeared but one obstruction to their 
giving the proposed pledge, to wit, the 
stigma, the insufferable idea of being sus- 
pected by the Catholic body, and thus giving 
colour to the plausibility of sach a suspicion, 
by acquiescing in the pledge proposed— 
(Cries of hear). But, Gentlemen, with the 
good leave of this fost noble Secretary, the 
question was not to obviate a supposed pos- 
sible imaginary stigma, that might by impli- 
cation be contracted,—the question was, and 
still is, to remove by the one plain obvious 
method pointed out by Mr. Murply—a real, 
unshadowy, substantial stigma, already 
stamped upon their foreheads by Lord Grey, 
and staring us in the face—a stigma, that so 
long as they give not the pledge proposed, 
upbraids them with perfidy in all they have 
already done, and in all they still intend to 
do—nay, convicts them of more than pérfidy, 
of misapplication of the public money, of 
having most unjustifiably applied the fruits 
of public subscriptions, offered by the Ca- 
tholic body, for the sole purpose of procuring 
unqualified emancipation, to the furtherance 
of an emancipation, accompanied with re- 
strictions and securities—(hear, hear), This 
is the stigma to be washed away by the noble 
Secretary and his noble ions in that 
dark, culpable transaction; as to the other 





Most infallibly prove @ vast addition to the 





stigma, from which the sensitive delicacy 
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of his mind shrunk with such horror, it was 
as vain aud shadowy, as is the stigma at- 
tempted to be branded by thei’ hands upon 
my character; a stigma, which I never felt, 
nor You, Gentlemen, ever as yet perceived— 
(Cheering). Besides, admitting for a mo- 
meut, that the pretendedly-dreaded stigma 
was not destitute of foundation, was in some 
measure substantial,—who, let me ask, en- 
dued with sound judgment, in the election 
between two stigmas, one of which must ne- 
cessarily be incurred, would prefer the 
deep, indelible brand of the greater, to 
the faint impression of the less ?—(Laugh- 
ing and cheers). No, Mr. Secretary of the 
British Catholic Association, the Catholic 
body may possibly be deceived by your 
actions—but never by such shallow argu- 
ments, as those by which you have attempted 
to elude the pledge and ward off the stigina ! 
—(Hear.) Gentlemen, | have been asked by 
one of these Security-gentlemen, ‘* Mr. 
French, do you, such a docile orthedox Ca- 
tholic, as you undoubtedly are, pretend to be 
more Catholic than the Pope?” I was asked, 
Isay, but do not think, Gentlemen, that | 
was permitted to reply—the answer which | 
would have then given, 1 will give now— 
** No, Sir, I would not be more a Catholic 
than the Pope, but if the Pope interferes with 
my civil rights, | would be most decidedly a 
little more of an Englishman than the Pope— 
(Loud laughter and great cheering). This 1 
say, Gentlemen, without the least «disrespect 
to our venerable Pontiff, who, lam confident, 
is too wise to be misled by that shallow- 
minded aristocracy, who are endeavouring to 
make even his Holivess himself subservient 
to their political ambition—(Cheering). The 
grand security we give to Government is this— 
that without the least reference to them, 
without the solicitude to please our rulers, or 
fear to offend them, we admit not the 
authority of the Pope in civil matters, We 
will not allow that the Pope should be called 
in to interfere, either to enlarge or to restraiu 
our liberties. We deny his power, his compe- 
tency, bis acquaintance, with our British Cun- 
stitution, with our British feelings. We have 
learned from our Catholic ancestors, not 
from acts of a Protestant Parliament, bow 
to demarcate in matters of civil and ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ; and the lessons we have 
learned from our infaucy, are too deeply en- 
graven on our minds to be untaught us by 
any degenerated offspring of those very 
Barons (be he Duke or Lurd) by whom the 
line of demarcation was first so distinctly 
drawn. I am told also that | know not 
what a concordat means; I ask, therefore, 
for information ; is it a thing of a spi- 
ritual nature? If replied to in the affirm- 
ative, then | ask, what has the British Go- 
vernment to do with it? Is it of a civil 
nature—then | ask, what has the Pope to do 
with it? Isitofa mixed or of a blended nature? 
—then, as a Catholic, as a Briton, I protest 
against it—1 will not adinit it either into my 
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(Cheers), 


it Cannot 
te policy to re.ip. 
» Without the in. 


political or my religious cree)— 
Again, Gentlemen, if Governme 
think it consistent with sta 
vest us with our civil rights 
terference of some foreign power, | would 
suggest to them the propriety of caliine in r 

King of France as umpire between ys. T 7 
mendous cheering and laughter.) [ am meal 
least that in Ireland the iniermediliye al 
be deemed far Jess officious, less object, 
in all respects than that of the P 
the veto, the noble dukes and the 
and the noble secretaries, do give me cred 
for understanding the veto—the veto, | say. 
to show which in all its horrors, permit me to 
put to you one question. Were that splendid 
luminary of the Catholic religion, Dr. Milner 
now alive, and presented by our clergy to the 
Government, once invested with the veto, as 
a fii man to be a Catholic Bishop, answer me 
Gentlemen, would he not be instantaneously 
the first victim of the veto? (Cries of ves, 
yes.) Answer me again, would not those peers 
and aristocrats who expelled that monumest 
of true piety and profound learning from their 
Committee, as instautaneously and as eagerly 
alfix their seals to the parchment that should 
contain the veto to his apointment; Would 
they not applaud the wisdom and sagacity oi 


uld 
ectionadle, 
ope! As to 
Doble lords, 


the Minister, the Chancellor, or the King? 


Would they not bid their Catholic Journal, the 
organ of their Catholic sentiments, to publish 
throughout England the first triumph of the 
veto, the immortal Milner? (Cries of yes, yes, 
yes, from the whole audience.) Would not Dr. 
Doyle be laid prostrate by the veto? (Cries 
yes, repeatedly.) Would not learning and 
piety give way to sycophancy and hypocrisy’ 
In one word, would not the whisper of aCe 
tholic Lord (such as those who sullied theit 
consciences by expelling a Milver) have 
more influence iu the ear of a hing ot 
Minister in procuring an  appomitmen 
than all the combined sanctity of the 
whole Catholic priesthood imploring 4 col 
trary nomiration, Such, Gentlemen, a 
the subjects on which Mr. Daniel 0 Connell 
has pledged himself to exert the power 
of his intellect, the resources of his patriotist 
the voice of bis eloquence. God send him: 
prosperous issue! the efforts of a mind ~ 
his, can no more be confined to Ireland thaa 
the flowings of the river Nile to the ?— 
prescribed by nature. No, Gentlemen, 7 
Daniel OfCounell (and let him remain = 
scious of his high destiny) if he aye 
firmly radicated im these principles, 8 ™ 
to wither the arm of tyrants, avd — 
the sphere of human happiness. “ oe 
debtor to England, to Ireland, to Scot ry 
surrounding nations, to future are. at the 
posterity, Mr. French sat down - ~~ 
most enthusiastic plaudits of the w2 
any. 
[The Speech of Mr. Hunt will be sve 
next Register.) 
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